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much weight. That he was the sole author of
the constitution, as his biographer states, has
never been substantiated. Under the new frame
of government state politics revolved very large-
ly about him. In 1776 he was elected to the leg-
islative council; he became its speaker, and
thereby vice-president of the state. The first
legislature, controlled by the moderates, re-
turned him to Congress, but at the same time
recalled the radical delegates. When the British
captured Wilmington in September 1777 and
took President John McKinly [<?.z/.] prisoner,
the presidential duties devolved upon Read.
Hurrying from Philadelphia by a circuitous
route, he barely escaped capture at the hands of
the enemy in crossing the Delaware, and after
seeing his family safely across the Susquehanna,
assumed active charge of the state's affairs in
November 1777. Unremitting in his efforts to
raise troops, clothing, and provisions, and in re-
moving the general disaffection of the people,
he gradually succeeded in injecting a new spirit
into the state. Nevertheless, he wrote to Wash-
ington, Jan. 9, 1778, "My situation is rather
an unlucky one, in a government very deficient
in its laws, and those greatly relaxed in their
execution, and a Legislature as yet incomplete,
and not disposed to unite and give aid to the
executive authority" (Ibid., p. 292). At his own
request he was relieved of the presidential du-
ties, Mar. 31, 1778, but continued as a member
of the Council.

On the Articles of Confederation Read's views
were those of the small-state group. He believed
taxes should be levied according to population
rather than based on the value of lands and im-
provements, and that title to the western lands
should be held jointly with specific limits on
each state. Despite these objections, however,
he yielded in 1779, and as a member of the as-
sembly drafted the act authorizing Delaware's
delegates in Congress to sign the Articles. Later
in the year, ill health compelled him to resign
his seat in the assembly and also to decline an
election to Congress. On Dec. 5, 1782, Con-
gress elected him a judge of the court of ap-
peals in admiralty cases. He accepted only upon
assurance that the post would be continued after
the war and that he might practise law while
holding it. He felt greatly discouraged when
Congress in 1786 ordered the salaries of the
judges to cease, yet retained the court for such
cases as might arise for it In 1784 New York
and Massachusetts appointed him one of nine
commissioners to adjust their conflicting land
claims. From 1782 to 1788 he again sat in the
legislative council of Delaware, his influence
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manifesting itself particularly in behalf of meas-
ures to improve commerce and the state's
finances. In 1785 he vigorously opposed an act
redeeming bills of credit previously issued at a
ratio of one to seventy-five, on the ground that
it would seriously impair the state's credit

Read was a representative to the Annapolis
convention in 1786 and heartily indorsed the
movement for a general convention at Phila-
delphia in 1787. Convinced that revision of the
Articles was necessary, he demanded, however,
adequate safeguards for the small states.  Del-
aware, he contended, "would become at once a
cypher in the union" if the principle of equal
representation were not retained and the meth-
od of amendment provided for in the Articles
(Ibid., p. 439), He would trust nothing to the
candor, generosity, or ideas of public justice of
the larger states, and on May 21, 1787, urged
John Dickinson to hurry to the convention to
assist in keeping a strict watch on the stronger
states "who will probably combine to swallow
up the smaller ones by addition, division, or im-
poverishment" (Ibid., p. 444). In the conven-
tion he was one of the most outspoken advocates
for the rights of the smaller states, threatening
on one occasion to lead the Delaware delegates
from the floor of the convention if there were
any change ha representation, though he finally
accepted the compromise adopted. Read's great-
est fears were that the large states would get too
much power, and not that the general govern-
ment would be too strong.  He favored a new
government; to patch up the old was like "put-
ting new cloth upon an old garment." "If we do
not establish a new government," he said, "we
must either go to ruin or have the work to do
over again" (Ibid., p. 451). Distinctly Hamil-
tonian in his ideas, he would have given the na-
tional legislature the negative on all state laws
adjudged improper, would have had senators
hold their office during good behavior or at least
for a nine-year term, and desired to clothe the
chief executive with the broadest possible ap-
pointive powers.   Largely through his efforts
Delaware was the first state to ratify the Consti-
tution. One of the first senators from his state,
he was allotted to the class retiring at the end
of the first two years, but was reflected in
1790. A loyal Federalist, though irregular in his
attendance as in the Continental Congress, he
earnestly supported party measures such as as-
sumption, the national bank, and the excise law.
He recommended giving the president broad
powers over the removal of his appointees, de-
claring that the Senate was only a check to pre-
vent impositions by the executive. On Sept 18,
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